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MODERN SLAVERY.. 

All men of our time are divided clear-- 
ly into slaves and masters.. 

The truth ofthis proposition is not 
affected because it may be more difficult 
now than it was-in former times to de- 
fine accurately the relations: between the 
master and the manor because among 
these modern slaves are come who- are 
siaves only provisionally,.becoming in 
their turn owners of slaves, or because 
there are. otiters-wHo at'the same time 
are both slaves andthe masters of'slaves. 
The fact’ remains tliat humanity is di- 
vided into two classes—slaves and mas-: 
ters—just'as clearly.as the day, in spite of 
the twilight, is divided into day and night. 

Tf our modern master has no- longer 
his bondman, who can be ordered to per- 
form certain work,.he has money, which 
is so necessary to others that he can 
choose among them for his bondman any 
he may wish, and for a few dollars have 
this modern slave perform the work and 
look upon.-the performance as a privilege. 

The slaves of today are not only the 
underpaid toilers in the factories who, in 
order to exist,.sell themselves to their 
masters, but also nearly all of those who 
cultivate the fields for others: or for 
themselves that they may pay the inter- 
est on: their debts. 

Slavery exists in full. force, but we do 
not remark ittany more than in Europe 
atthe close of the eighteenth century 
they remarked the condition of the serfs. 
The men of that epocli believed that to 
enltivate the earth for their masters-and 
to obey their masters was a necessary 
condition as natural’ as life, and did not 
regard it as slavery. Inthe same way 
men of this present time believe the sit- 
uation of the laborer az:natural’and inev- 
itable economie condition,.and do not 
vonsider it as slavery. 

The situation of modera slavery. finds 
itself inexactly the same phase as was 
serfdom in Europe at the end of the 
eighteenth century or slavery in America 
in the last half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. ‘Theslavery of the workingman of 
our time has hardly yet been recognized 
by the advanced men of modern society, 
and the majority are entirely convinced’ 
that slavery no longer exists among us. 
The fact that slavery has been ‘‘abol- 
ished’” only recently in Russia and’ in 
America makes it'well nigh impossible for 
society to understand the actual situation 

As-amatter of fact,.the “abolition” of 
serfdom'and slavery was only the aboli- 
tion of an old‘ form of slavery. that had 
grown impracticable, useless,.and it was 
replaced by another form stronger,.more 
enduring, and affecting a greater num- 
ber of souls—tbe modern elavery. The 
liberation of the serfs in Russia: and the 
enfrancbisement of the slaves in Amer- 
ica, while de:troying the «ncient form of 
slavery, does not even touch the essence 
of the condition. One form of slavery 


the small minority has full power over 
the work and life of the great majority. 
In this control! of the majority by the 
minority is to be found the prinsipal cause 
of the miserable situation of the people. 

In what consists this slavery? The 
laborer in the fields-wħo owns no land or 
too little of it, isforced,.in order to pro- 
vide for himself from the land, to give 
himself into perpetual or temporary 
slavery to those who possess the ground 
he cultivates.. If by one means or an- 
other he obtains æ parcel of land’ suffi- 
cient to-give him a living, taxes are de- 
man ‘ed of h'm; directly and indirectly, 
and he passes into slavery anew.. And 
if, in order to escape the slavery of the 
farm, he ceases to labor there and goes 


elsewhere, mating for himself a trade, | 


and exchang ng what he produces for 
other things of which he has need,.again 
the taxes pees upon him on the one 
side, and on the other the combination 
of capital which produces the same 
wares, But by perfected means, and he 
is forced to give himself into temporary 
or permanent slavery to: the capitalists. 
And'if by working for the capitalist he 
can arrange matters so that he preserves 
a little of his liberty,.the very pcsition 
he has taken brings him again into the 
relation of servant to the man of wealth. 

The published statistics of England 
show that the average longevity of per- 
sons of the higher classes is 55 years; 
the average duration of life of the labor- 
er and servant is 29 years. Knowing 
this—and we cannot be ignorant of it— 
does it seem possible that we who profit 
from this work, which costs human lives, 
unless we are wild beasts,.should have a 
moment’s tranquility of eonscience? 
Neverthelesss we men of ease, liberal, 
humane,.sensitive to the suffering not 
only of human beings but of animals of 
burden, profit without stopping from 
the work of our fellow man, allow bim, 
at the expense of his life, to enrich us 
more and more, and our consciences re- 
main undisturbed. At rest with our- 
selves and the world, we continue to 
buy and sell, to traffic for gain. We take 
care of the education of our children.. 
We zealously prohibit the teamster from 
overloadiog his horses. In our butcher- 
shops we are careful that the beasts be 
‘killed with the least possible pain, and 
yet we allow millions of workingmen— 
fellow human beings—to kill themselves 
slowly, painfully dying at tbeir work, 
that we may add to our comforte or our 
pleasures. 

This astonishing blindness of m-dern 
society can be accounted for im only one 
way. When the world goes badly men 
always invent an explanation, according 
to which their bad acts are made to be 
unintentional, unpreventable, resulting 
from immutable laws which are beyond 

| their control.. In ancient times the ex- 
planation was made that the unchange- 


disappears: only to be replaced’ by an-| able will'of God had' decreed that some 


other. The-forms are many,,and one or 
the other or sometimes several forms to- 


gether hold tie people in this position ;, 


should be im high places, others in low 
places, obliged to work; some should 
produce while others enjoyed! ell that 


was good in life. Upon this theme li- 
braries of books were written and ser- 
mons preached almost without end. 
They were to prove that God had ereated 
men tifferent—slaves and masters—and 
that ali should be content with their lot. 
Then it was declared that the slaves 
should be rewarded in another world. 
Later it was explained that the slave 
should still be a slave, but that the mas- 
ter should treat him indulgently. And 
at last,, since the enfranchisement of 
slaves bas come, this, the most recent 
explenation: Riches have been confided 
by God to- certain men that they may 
employ them in good works, and then 
the riches of the one class and tke pov- 
erty of.the other will work no harm. 

Thess explanations have for a long 
time satisfied the rich and the poor, 
especially the rich. But there now 
comes an epoch when these excuses are 
insufficient, above all for the poor, who 
begin to comprehend their situation, 
and in order to satisfy them it will be 
necessary to evolve new theories, theo- 
ries Which will enable us to esvape from 
the situation to which our minds have 
been so long accustomed—the relation 
among human beings of master and 
man, owner and slave.—Tolstoi. 


~ WOMEN OUR SAVIORS. ° 


The Bible, as concocted by the church, 
tells us that God first made man without 
the aid of a woman—extraordinary ! bat 
he is almighty; then he made a woman 
out of the man, to heip him; he, the 
almighty, then damned both tho man 
and the woman, as miserable failures, 
although the Bible tells us they were 
made in the image of God; and not eat- 
isfied with this, he damned those little 
men and women whom he commanded 
Adam and Eve to bring forth, and their 
seed ad infinitum. 

Later on, this same almighty God 
made another attempt in a new depart- 
ure against nature, making a man with- 
out the cooperation of a man; the man 
Jesus was made, we are told, especially 
and solely to save mankind from their 
sins—but did he? The only answer that 
comes from the factories, mines, slums, 
and hovels,is the echo, “Did he?” The 
same applies to South Africa, where 
$1,000,000,000 have been spent for mur- 
der, with intent to steal, by that nation 

whee has printed billions of books 


wherein it is writ “tbou shalt not kill,” 
“thou shalt not steal.” The Philip- 
pines, Cuba and China also return the 
|} same question, as an answer, ‘‘Did he?” 

The unutterable miseries now suffered 
by the producers of wealth are caused 
by the moneylords and landlords—the 
gold power and the chief land owners 
form the government, therefore, the laws 
will not be altered to militate against 
the lawmakers; to expect otherwise is 
‘Loo absurd a proposition to*deserve even 
a passing thought. How does govern- 
ment enforce its laws? Passively by 
parsons, foreefully by polite, and maur- 
derowsly by soldiers; these three ob- 


structions to freedom are uniformed. 
Women, as a rule—there are exceptions, 
or the human race would be in a help- 
lees condition—are fascinated by uni- 
formed slaves of sappiati tepasi; 


police, soldiers. 


Nature is nct uniform, it is besutifal, 
grand, bountzous and free, with its 
abundance for all. 

Uniforms are ugly, grotesque and os- 
tentatious, varying, certainly, from the 
six-dollar khaki to the three-hundred- 
and-seventy-five-dollar uniforms of some 
officers, but all are symbols of power, 
force, aggression and oprreseion. 

If the women of America could be iv- 
duced to think seriously and careiully 
on this matter, discarding all their early 
teachings, and all the ordinary axioms 
of-life, with the result that they look 
upon uniforms with aversion, even to 
detestation, what an influence for good 
they would create, especially if they 
went as far in this direction as their best 
consciousness would dictate, even to the 
refusal of any voluntary social acsocia- 
tion witb, or recognition of, parson, po- 
lice, or soldiers, then the era of right 
living—righteousness—would be inaugu- 
rated, and afree people would be the 
result—an emancipated humanity euch 
as the sun never yet blessed with its life- 
giving energy. 

Humanity’s hope for freedom rests on 
the women; their influence could soon 
turn the tide of oppression; the way 
suggested would bring about a peaceful 
evolution, otherwise the present condi- 
tions will soon culminate in a sanguin« 
ary revolution. 

Women! choose the better way, or 
your fatbers, husbands, sons, brothers 
and lovers will be the victims of mili- 
tary power. v SENIORESS. 

“A prophet is not without honor, save 
in hie, or her, own couvtry, and in his, 
or her, own house.” 


—— — 


SUGGESTION TO A MILLIONAIRE, 


36 Geary Street, San Francisco. 
Friday, April 12, 1901. 

Andrew Carnegie, Skibo Castle, Scot- 
land. Sir: Pardon me for drawing your 
attention to the fact that you are in the 
unique position of having the power to 
benefit every workingman and woman 
in America, and through them the whole 
human race, by realizing your immense 
wealth in United States gold coin and 
holding it out of circulation. I would 
here ask yon to read the last six para- 
graphs of “Gold and Chrietianity,” in 
The Star, Jan. 15, 1901, and also in Dis- 
CONTENT, Jan. 15, 1901, thus: 

“The government’s sovereign function 
is that of issuing money. 

“Labor unions generally do not hope to 
obtain ine me any milder measures 
than a world wide—universal—strike. 
Could not this strike be inaugurated by 
the demand that every government 
should issue non-interest-bearing paper 
money; -dne notice being given of the 


date on which every worker will cease 
his Jabor unless all wages are thus paid. 


Continued on page 4, 
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WAYSIDE TALKS. 


Three years ago I was appointed dep- 
uty assessor, and you may guess I had 
some fun -along with the work. The 
most of the people are quiet and take 
their condition as though it could not 
bè helped. Some were loud in their de- 
nunciation of the political party in 
power, some loud in their praises of the 
same, but everyone, without exception, 
gave the list of property grudginzly and 
always undervalue, thovgzh the law re- 


quires: the ‘listto be atcash valuation. 


little incident, illustrating this, -hap- 
pened coon alter I startedont. LI called 
ona man whom I knew well and, as I 
wert iv, I left my books and lists out- 
side-behind-adog. After a few commone 
piace remarks I asked how much he 
would take for the half interest he 
owned -in a sawmill near by. Bean- 


owered: - “T, takes two tousand five 


hSandred: dollars cash.’ I told him that 
was. reazonable, and then .asked how- 
much he valued ‘his steamboat at‘and 
héreplied: “About dree tousand dol- 
lars.’”” I said £ gueseed it was worth that 
amount all right. In a@-little while I 
went ont and got my assessing outfit 
and, sitting down at a table, commenced 
writing out. alist- for him, putting the 
mill down atthe price he said he would 
take for it and also put down the steam- 
boat for what: he said he would sel! it. 
He looked over my shoulder and: said: 
“Yat. you do?’ Then after 2 -short 
pause-heccntinued: “Dat will not do! 
Dat is not de way. Datis not de way 
people do!” ` He became much excited 
while I conld aardly refrain from lauzh- 
ing: - I told him-the law required ‘cash 
valuation,” and-that he beKeved in law 
with a big L, and, surely, he would not 
wish me to do anytbing unlawful. But 
hè eaid: “But dat is not de way people 
iol? After I had had as much fun as I 
thought would be good for me I told my 
aequaintance that I knew that was not 
the usual way, and thateach one tried 
tö get outof peyingall the taxes they 
cerid, - 
a 

£merson says ofall debts people pay 
‘axes the mostgrnudgingly. Whata cen- 
zare on governments. Coercion, which 
‘athe basis of government, makes overy: 
one dishonest. It is based on an unjust 
principle and must result ia injustice. 
On my trip I never missed an opportun- 
ity to show those with whom I came in 
contact the injustice of the governments 
ai idoa- 

a 


One man saidito me: “I don’t see’ 


how it is that you, -an Anarchist, got 
this job.” LI>replied: “My friend, -it 
ig this way. You get your return for 
taxes in being proteeted by the govern- 
ment, but I do not need any protection, 
30 they have to compensate me in tome 
other way. Sse?’ And I accepted the 
position becanse I didn’t want to lose 


payers. Just think what a snap I have. 
I will list in my section about property 
enough to collect a tax of little over $100 
and I'll- get nearly $40 for listing it. 
Isn’t this a nica system? You must 
like it.” 

—=- 

At another hause I encountered a mid- 
dlesaged, very patriotic ‘old soldier,” 
who draws a pension, and as everybody 
was talking of the blowing up of the 
Maine in Havana harbor we naturally 
struck that theme soon. He indulged 
in some loud and long patriotic bursts of 
eloquence, and ended. by saying that 
Spain would have to fight, sure. Ilis- 
tened quietly and then said: ‘When 
‘two men get into a quarrel and one kills 
the other, it is a bad thing, is it not?” 
He said ‘‘Yes!’’’ “Suppose then,” I 
continued, .““when I passed*the town 
near here that some man-came to me 
and told me to take agun and kill you 
as soon as I could get near enough to do 
šo. Would I not be worse than the 
murderer in the former example?” 
“Certainly !’? he answered. ‘Then, my 
friend,’* I’ said, ‘which one of there 
murderers corresponds to the soldier?” 
‘He fumed and he sputtered furiously, 
and said I wes-not patriotic. I replied 
“If having a desire to kill people whom 
I do not know makes one patriotic I 
do not desire-to be patriotic.” 

G. H. ALLEN. 


IN FAVOR OFA REVOLUTION. 

An article by A.A. Orcutt, headed 
“A Step in Advance,” which appeared 
in the issue of April 17, calls for a reply. 
Comrade Orcutt and I can -agree on one 
point, and we will not quarrel over the 
points upon which we disagree. I-am 
sick and tired of the word reform. Re- 
form means to amend, patch- up, com- 
promise with an {old system,. We have 
tried .the competitive, individual-capi- 
talist system for over 100 years and. now 
some of us-can see where we are at, 
while the great majority do not seem to 
realize the real situation. The present 
systemhas proved a signal failure. It 
has failed to form a more perfect union, 
to insure domestic tranquility, and to 
promote the general welfare as the pre- 
amble says; hence, as the declaration of 
independence says, when a government 
fails to accomplish that which is set 
forth in the preamble the people have a 
right to amend or overthrow it. This 
sounds a little revolutionary, comrade, 
You never heard of a government being 
overthrown peaceably. 

As I said, lam sick of the word re- 
form. Wedon’t want reform. We don’t 
want any patchwork. We must wipe 
out the last vestige of the old oppressive 
system and build anew, and E have no 
hope of its being done peaceably. 

You ask in what direction do revolu- 
tions develop men of‘a higher and no- 
bler type. Is it not true that the agita- 
tion which went on for years between 
| the colonists and the ‘‘mother country” 
developed as grand a set of heroes and 
liberty-loving. men as the world ever 
knew? Is-it not‘true that the agitation 
of the slavery question back in the *40’s 
and ’50’s developed a class of men far 
more grand and noble thau the politi- 
cians of today?” 

You also ask whaġb'is the 1esu)t of the 
step the heroes of the revolution took. 
“Are we not suffering and oppressed as 
aresult of their action?” If the men 


+ 


as farseeing as Patrick Henry and Jeffer- 
son we would not be in the oppressed 
condition weare-today. Their inten- 
tions, no doubt, were all right, but they 
failed to see the end. 

You ask ‘‘Are we fully prepared?” A 
few are, but the masses are not. 

You say: 

“LE we were to have a ‘bloody revolu- 
tion’, under present development, we 
would establish after.the revolution sub- 
stantially the same social conditions, for 
we know no better.” 

If I thought such would be the result 
J, too, would be opposed to a revolution. 
Don’t you believe- for a.single- moment, 
comrade, that the same social. condi- 
tions would follow. No, indeed.. Have 
we not learned something by-past expe- 
rience? Have we not ‘been. carried on- 
ward and upward by progression’s law? 

Then you say “We must revolutionize 
ourselves.” ` Revolutionize the devil. I 
have been working, talking and writing 
(with many others) for the betterment 
of humanity ever since the days of Peter 
Cooper in 1876, and what do we see. 
Last fall the money power swept the 
country by alarger majority than ever 
before. I have no hopes of bringing 
about. a.change through tbe ballot, 
but I do not-wish to see humanity sit 
down and fold its arms as unconcerned 
as ‘Old Nero,” who fiddled while Rome 
was burning. Neither do I wish to sea 
this oppression, tyrauny and starvation 
go on from: bad te worse until we are 
transformed into beasts. When, pray 
tell me, at the rate we are going, will 
humanity revolutionize itself? Insan- 
ity, suicides and crime are on the in~- 
crease, and, as I said before, our civili- 
zation is on the wane. There is danger, 
comrade, of becoming so effectually 
bound that it mag take centuries for fu- 
ture generations to extricate themselves. 
How isit with Ireland? May we not be 
reduced to the same helpless, hopeless 
condition by waiting? Ti not, why not? 

Now, let me tell you something, com- 
rade. Lamauold man. I have watched 
the doings of the money power of Wall 
street and the London bankers with a 
zealous eye for nearly-a balf century, I 
know the aim and object of the money 
power of this country and England is to 
form an imperialism-of weaith for the 
purpose of ruling the world’and: enslav- 
ing the masses. This was the object for 
which the United States and- England 
secretly formed an alliance by which the 
two nations virtually became one, and 
England-is the one, and. the United 
States the braneh thereof. I know an- 
other thing. This is no longer a republic, 
only in name. The people do not rule. 

You talk, comrade, of waiting to de- 
velop our finer forces, waiting for all to 
become revolutionized. How. long, oh 
lord, would we haveto wait? The times 
are oninous. Great events are looming 
up before us;.serious questions are up 
for settlement.. The first thing to be 
done is to dethrone the money power, 
and, as I see it, that: can only be done 
by force. There is no use in beating 
around the busi and using honied words. 
There is no use in praying good Lord and 
good Devil because not knowing whose 
bands we will fall into. We might as 
well look the signs ofthe times square 
in the fave and-be preparedto meet the 
crisis, 

As I said, revolations,.and the agita- 


and women for the occasion. I do not 
advocate revolution only.as a last resort, 
If the issue to _be decided is revolution 
or-slavery I say the former.. With revo-- 
lution will come confiscation of all the 
ill-gotten wealth of the plutocrats ; with. 
revolution will come the repudiation of 
all debts; by aud through: revolution 
every vestige of the present system will 
be wiped out anda new order will bə- 
established. ‘‘Old things shall pass 
away, and all shall become new.” This 
is the way I see it. I see the hand» 
writing on the wall as plain as they saw 
it at Belshazzar’s feast. The crisis is- 
coming. The only hope I have for the 
country is that enough may. be educated- 
along there advanced lines so when the 
crisis does come they will know: what to- 
do, and when and how to do it,-and: 
when the smoke and din of battle shall 
havecleared away there may be suffi- 
cient intelligent, progressive, advanced, 


level-headed men who will come to the. 


frovt 
These times of oppression and agita- 


tion will develop real true men and: 
women, true heroes and heroines, true 
lovers of liberty, and when the crisis- 
comes there will. be men and womea. 
who will lay down all prejudices and: 
minor differences and. strike for liberty. 
Liberty. will be their watchword and it 
will be emblazoned upon their banners. 
The campfires of ’76 will be rekindled. 
throughout the mountains, valleys and 
plains and the money power will be de- 
throned, then we can geta glimpee of 
the millenninm in the dim distance, and» 
all nations will shout “Amen!” 
A. ALLEN Nog, 


COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION. 


The following letter, received from one- 
of our lady comrades,.in response to my 
communication pub'ished in Discon- 
TENT, No. 139, (May 1), contains a num-- 
ber of excellent ideas pertaining to prac-: 
tical cooperation, and is offered for pub- 
lication with the hope thatit may be 
the means of eliciting from others their 
ideas and suggestions with regard to put- 
ting our theories into practice.. F with-- 
hold the name and address of the writer 
for the reason that Ido not know wheth- 
er it was intended for publication : 

Comrade Gillie: Ihave been: think- 
ing some time I would write you con-- 
cerning the very subject I saw in this 
week’s Disconrent. You say that you. 
presume in almost every town or city 
there could be fonnd: two or three, or, 
perhaps, more, persone who would like- 
to cooperate. But I will yenture to say 
there is not one person in this town— 
especially women—who has progressed 
out of the church, to say nothing of the- 
“vegetating swamps,’ sufliciently to 
wish for-such. conditions. I would nos 
“buck” too hard against such a person 
even, if they would mind their own bus— 
iness and allow me the same freedom, 
But you bet they’re not constituted that 
way.. So want to get out of this town. 

Ithink if some of the comrades-living 
on farms, and who toil early: and’ late, 
perhaps in debt, would offer, say five or 
ten- other comrades,.a chance-to help 
psy the debt and share the work and 
have a-home it would be muel: better all 
round.. The same might be suggested 
tu those who liva in cities. or towns in 
good-sized homes.. They could just as 
well: share their homes: and all share- 


tion which-brinzs them on, have in the|alike. Butit seems there are so few 
i good a chance to poke fun at you tax~} who framed the. constitution bad been ; past, and will in the future, develop mev | that have anything; and those who do, 
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dteep it ali to themselves, just the same 
as any other monopolist. 

Another way might be for several who- 
havea few hundred dollars to join to- 
gether and buy 50-or 100 acres of good 
land located near some thriving town, 
and raise garden. truck, poultry, fruit,. 
etc.;- and wkile, perhaps, not work 
enough could be found on the land to, 
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happen to reap the-benefit of our efforts. 
Even. struggles are preferable to dead 
calm,.and the fiercer the better, as it 
tests our mettle, which in our drone ex- 
istence is worse than folly. To admit 
our weakness to-compete with our high- 
est thoughts, or back them by active 
work, illy becomes live bodies with any 
pretense to. brains. If we are going to 


keep them busy the year round, they | be‘snowed under with policy, fear and 


could go to cities or towns outside to 


time, buf havea place to fall back cn 


‘when sick or out of work, and this is 


work for afew weeks or months ata 
worth a whole lot toa person at such 
times. i ¢ s 

I am growing very anxious to join 
frome group somewhere,. and I prefer 
country life to that of a city, for, as I 
discord of city life become more and 
more unbearable. P prefer simpler 
clothes, food,etc., with more leisure for 
mental and physical culture. I lived 
with the I’s at S——, where they got out 
the grand little paper, “The F——,’’ and 
Efound:my life-with them- the nearest 
approach to freedom, and. growth that I 
ever experienced. 

The objection I have to the Home col- 
ony is the cost of clearing the land, 
which, by the way, is nothing very proc- 
ductive after itis cleared. Yet sucha 
group offers many advaatages socially. 
The methods of teaching children can- 
not be over estimated, and as-I have a 
boy, about as impetuous as they make 
“em, 1 would like himunder such environ- 
ments. No childlikes to be forced, and 
itcertainly destroys the noblest impulses 
and nourishes the objectionable charac- 
teristics. He says he wont sing God 
and patriotic songs in school,.and told 
the teacher he didn’t want to carry the 
flag, but she had. him: do it just the 
same. These are-all agginst my concep- 
tion of kaowledge, for they are- poison- 
ing the minds’ of children with false 
ideas and prejudicing them with all sorts 
of erroneous etandards of morals. It 
will take ages to eradicate the false 
teachings received in youth. 

Now, I would like to correspond with 
some comrades who-represent something 
more than. mere wind jamming. I’ve 
had quite enough of that. Pam willing 
to go to any place that some practical 
eomrades might choose, to locate a 
group, but do. not want to spend time 
and money goose chasing. If there are 
good prospeet8 for fruit picking and 
packing near some city where it would 
not take about all the wages earned to 
go and come, I would join a band and 
do that for a:starter. 

I could:put $200 in some project any 
time that such work,.or any other feasi- 
ble plan, could. be started: for practical 
cooperation.. If you can suggest any 
means to bring comrades together I 
would like to hearfrom you or tbem, I 
am willing to have my name stand for 
all it is worth. [t we mean: business, 
and have any practical! ideas to submit 


to the consideration of our movement, |. 


it is silly to assume so much modesty. 
If we really desire a change, why strive 
to hide our ideals among our thoughts 
to be paraded only theoretically? If we 
should attempt a better solution of our 
uprest—a desire for cooperation, etc.— 
and:Jail,.it showa a thousand: times tet- 
ter than being too timid to assert our- 
selves- openly. Weve bad plenty of 


straw work, let us try to construct a bet- 
ter. edifiva,,even.if, some one else should 


grow older, the misery, confusion and} drawback seems to be the lack of means, 


the like, let us haul down our colors and 
draw. ourselves into the boles our ‘‘glo- 
1ious constitution” provides for cowards. 
Yours-for more life in the movement. 
GERTE V. B. 
Ca 
That voluntary cooperation is growing 
in favor with all progressive individuals 
is readily admitted, but the principal 


particularly with those who are most 
willing and anxious to put their theories 
into practice. To start cooperative 
movements in the country, for instance, 
they assert that nothing less than 50 or 
100 acres of land would suffice, and this 
they are unable to: secure because they 
lack the means. 

-Now, in my opinion, several comrades 
could cooperate and secure a home and 
a living if they could purchase only five 
or ten acres, I believe that one aere, 
properly cultivated, could be made to 
support one or two persons, especially 
in this state were several crops can be 
raised in one season and something can 
be raised almost every month of the 


year. 
We are all kept in poverty because 


compelledto support the vast army of 
lazy landlords who: live in idleness by 
holding property which they have never 
occupied and for the occupancy of which 
we are paying enormous rents, when, by 
simple cooperation, we might pay for 
and own city and country bomes and be 
independent of speculating parasites 
whom we support by paying rent. We 
ought to have at least one home estab- 
lished on cooperative plans in every 
large city, aad we could do it with the 
money we are now paying in rents. I 
am, perhaps, paying Jess than most of 
my comrades in large cities, and yot 
two-thirds of what I earn goes to Jand- 
lords for rent, and the balance is all that 
I have for my own support. 

Now, it seems to.me that several com- 
rades could cooperate and purchase lots 
in towns and cities, on which to build 
cooperative homes which they could pay 
for by joint effort, when tbrough indi- 
vidual effort such an undertaking would 
be almost sure to prove afailure. The 
houses could be planned so each family 
could have their separate apartments, 


and, even. if everything could not be | 


had just as desired, it would be better 
than living as we are at present—at the 
mercy of greedy landlords, at ail times 
in danger of being turned out on the 


street. 
The first move to be considered is that 


of getting the comrades together. 
Those who- are familiar with the pro- 
jects of the Mutual Aid Cooperative As- 
sociation-are also familiar with my ger- 
eral plan for bringing the comrades to- 
gether, but since there may be others 
who may have plans that would be even 
better I would suggest that all such 
make known their plans so any who 
might prefer thom could put them into 
practice: Andif those who are prepared 
to begin arrangements for practical op- 


ierations-as soon as possible will agree to.| what we preach, just as Koreshaus| graphical Journal, 


make their names and addresses known 
to others for that purpose] am prepared 
to put them in communication with one 
another as promptly as conditions will 
permite 

In conclusion, I will state that 1 em- 
phatically object to being taxed by gov- 


possessions the more taxes we must pay 
toward supporting robber institutions. 
It deprives us of just that amount to- 
ward our success and adds that much 
toward making our efforts a failure. 

J. A. GILLIE. 


86415 Howard Street, San Francisco. | 
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STRIVE FOR ANARCHY. 


I am reading Disconrenr every week 
with interest, and have noted tbe good 
points- in the story of “Chains.” Hav- 
ing been deterred from writing you as 
I wished I now find that Lizzie M. 
Holmes has about expressed my views 
in your issue of May 8 Mrs, Jerauld, 
the author of “Chains,” Mrs. Holmes, 
and some more of us are simply feeling 
foracomimon ground in sexual ethics 
upon which a considerable number of us 
who love humanity and the heaven 
within may stand and be near each 
other. 

It is evident that the study of ssxual 
ethics must include the study of morals 
in general, and not only morals but his- 
tory, thought, rights, expediencies; the 
past, present and the future. So that 
not before all of us become wise in what 
is best for all human beings to insure 
buman happiness can we even appreach 
a settlement of the question. And not 
even then will thè conclusion of a ma- 
jority of the most intelligent, educated 
and philanthropie men and women be- 
come @ hard and fast rule for the minor- 
ity. 

The fact is, that ideal state of society 
called ‘“Anarchy,”’ for which we hope 
and strive, when there shall be ‘‘no gov- 
ernment of man by man,” but ‘‘abso- 
lute individual liberty’? shall prevail, 
can alone solve the intricate social prob- 
lems which confront us on every hand. 

When the charity that thinketh no 
evil becomes the rule instead of the ex- 
ception; when we are willing to concede 
that our neighbors know their own busi- 
ness even if we do not; thatit is eim- 


‘ply an impertinence to take it for grant- 


ed that we know what we know, but 
other people “imagine?” what they 
know; when we are willing to allow a 
man and woman to go together, or apart, 
without our meddling or insisting that 
they employ a priest to ‘join’? them or 
a lawyer to unjoin them, we will have 
made great strides toward happiness. 
Meantime we must protect the young, 
where possible, from the false education 
which has so long prevailed to the con- 
trary by teaching self knowledge anda 
proper regard for others that they in- 
fringe not upon the separate province of 
each, 

The story whieh bolds up to our 
thought the two extremes of domestic 


shock us when insisting that we live in- 
side the hollow earth instead of on the 
outside and that the central sun instead 
of being 25,000,000 of miles away is only 
4,000 miles distant.. 

What difference does it realiy make? 


| Seems more “cozy like,” I say, to ac- 
ernment robbers and would therefore | 
favor the least costly plan in all our im- | 
provement, for the more valuable our | 


cept the latter; which, for all the most 
of us can ever prove, is just as apt to be 
trae as the Copernican theory, which was 
also once as strenucusly rejected. 

We have only to readjust all our pre~ 
conceived, or pre-taught, notions, our 
mentil focus as it were, and, foreshorten- 
ing the vision, become accustomed to 
the new order of things. Children (and 
others) who have never beard of the Co- 
pernican system will be saved a dea! of 
stretching of the imagination. 

Even so, we find it, after all, quite un- 
natural to have believed that an un- 
known “god” should ‘‘save us,’” his une 
known priest condemn us and marry us, 
his kings institute courts to divorce us 
or imprison us and the pres:ribed ap- 
parel for mind or body be imposed upon“ 
every man, woman and child whether 


too little or too big or whether it suits im ` 


any particular, 

Let us, dear friends, be done with it. 
Let us, tho’ never so gently, ignore all 
bonds, lega] and social, which do hot 
coincide with our own inner convictions: 
of what we desire and what we ought to, 
ke, not only for the good of the greatest 
number but for each and everyone. 

ALBINA L WASHBURN. 

925 Remingtou St., Fort Collins, Col. 
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If there are men in your community 
who live without working, isn’t it pêr- 
fectly clear to you that some other men 
are- producing -what they consume? 
Does food grow and get itself prepared 
without labor? Does clothing weave, 
cut, fit and sow itse!f without labor? 
Do houses spring up without the sacri- 
fice of human energy? How do the 
men who build the houses, weave the 
cloth, make the clothing and raise the 
food live, compared with the men who, 
live without working ?—Social Demo~ 
cratic Herald. 

I am a workiogman myself, and I love 
the workingmen, and Jam working for 
them, but, as a elass, they have the 
spirit of dogs. They love to be mas- 
tered, to be ordered about, directed, to, 
serve; their sympathies and fidelity are 
all to their masters, they are treacher~« 
ous and untrustworthy to each other. 
These are not ille accusations, but facts, 
Till they learn to stand and act alone 
individually, and to loyally cooperate 
collectively, they are and will be the 
helpless servants of whoever will take 
control.—J. Wm. Lloyd. 


Here’s a good story told by a jolly 
printer. He went with a friend from 
London to a spiritualistic seance the 
other night, held in a house near Herald 
square. While there his cockney friend 
became much agitated and expressed a 


| desire to hear from his departed spouse, 


He was promp'ly accommodated, and 


life with the married and unmarried is|then the following conversation took 


not without its use, and the thoughtful 
can supply, mentally, intermediate 
stages. What we have learced wrong is 
agreat detriment tous. We are quite 
apt to feel a shock, impossible at first to 
withstand, when we see others practice 


place: “Is that yon, ’Arriet?” “Yes, 
it’s me, “Arry.” “Hare you ‘appy, 
*Arriet?” “Yes? Pm ‘appy.” Aps 


pier than you were with me, ’Arriet??’ 
“Yes, ’appier than with you.” “Where 
bare you, ’Arriet?” ‘In ’ell’’—Typos 


DISCONTENT 


SUGGESTION.TO A MILLIONAIRE. 
Continued from page 1. 


is that but evidence that I beieng to the 
movement in favor-of ignorance? Why, 
Lord bless you, comrade, sve are all very 
ignorant—in different degrees, truly; 

“There is-only one question before the | but the difference between. one man 
world today—MONEY-—the summum |and another“ is nothing 
panom r Lake pened of teary eel ;| difference between knowing it all 
for this men and women tio, chont, eteni, [and any: man. ‘The: movement io 
man is goes for naught, dollars are now | favor. of ignorance does not consist 
the only mark of worth. in making a mistake. It’ consists» in 

“The distribution problemean only be | abandoning that experimental. method 
acted right by an, equitable exchange py which, through millions of ‘mistakes, 
possibility of righteousness.’” menactually learn todo something; and 

Then I would suggest, when-you had | ia assailing those who follow that meth- 
withdrawn $50,000,000-from circulation, | 4 with ‘“‘obscenity,”’ ‘‘cruelty,’” doc- 
und bad thus materially affected the|tordom,”' “poison, ‘putrid pus,” *se- 
money-market, youswrite to the seere-|*um fads,’ ‘‘mangled corpses,’”” and 
tary and to the comptroller of the treas-| Other battle cries of bondage which 
ury, informing them that yowhad with- | merely ` paraphrase- the older’ “blas- 
drawn this amount from circulation and |} P2emy’”’and “heresy.” 


“Everyone who works would then se- 
care the whole value of their products. 


weuld continue this action until al your} But I confess E am ignorant to they 


property was converted into Wnited| point of incredulity thas the “‘doetors”’ 
States gold coin held ont of circulation, |. quoted by Wallace;.Smal!, etc:; stand at 
unless. the goverament immediately|the head of their professicn. They 
igesuedmon-interest bearing paper: money ; stand—for me— “in the shadow of their 
ifthe government-then~refused to-carry | names.” Leversor I have heard of, but 
outyyourides,-you could: confer with la-} only as acrank. He.owes his notoriety 


bor unions, and they would: take steps|to ‘bis anti vaccination;.not that any; 


necessary to proclaim-a universal etrike| Weight to his rotoriety:. The: others, 
for this same object—honest money. numerous as they are, I know-nothing 
© Yeur-faithful, about. Before ComradeSmall goes.into 
JA. Kincuorn-Jonrs. | Pparoxysms over this confessiom I will 

— ask him to-reflect, as follows: First, 
TO JT- SMALL. . igaoranee is no disgrace; ‘though volun- 
“Because Wallace’ isin ‘error on the |" ignorance-is. Secondly, every child 
has heard of sueh vaecinators as Jenner, 


question of ‘Spiritualismy'it does not fol- > ; 
low thethe-has'made a mistake in cal- | Hahnemann, Koch, Pasteur, Lister, Kit- 
and that great vivisector who in- 


= + att ; . asato, 
eS chee eee ASE vented anæsthesia, and on whose tomb 
does that he kas the weak and foolish | W29 isetibed the millennial ‘promise 
habit of writing about what be-«doce not “There shall be no more pain i Bie hae 
understand; and that’ the special stu~ heard them blessed and ‘praised by all 
dénte of a subject: not his-own-have no| bUmenity; -reviled only,.if at ail, by a 
reason to feel crushed by his scientific |{°W imdividuale, themselves commonly 


‘ 1 ys 
reputation just because he pronounces| *°e4tded a7 “off color” ‘in the upper 
their almost unanimous conclusion, won storys. Surely, this suggests a suspicion 


by the slow process of inductien, and that they are nearer the head of, their 
steadily. extending to-‘‘the other eect nobla profession than the aforesaid indi- 


: res cat al f viduals. 
tee EAEEREN icks eta peti. I heartily approve Comrade Small’s 
fogger,’” mako thé mot of thom: It is proposal to turn the mattar over to Dr. 
amusing to note, or would be: if: it wore Leversov, but J. shal} ne ed no vaccina~ 
sot melancholy, how direct”even an An- fon: deter: t fake my-eide...And There 
archist onr whom the movement in favor reeord the prodictien--he wanana prae 
of ignorance hasgot a einch: turns frou} HONA physicians to take p: Thexdare 
secord, observation, experiment, statis- so $ , fat tor ges nee atheentiper: hy- 
tits; analysis and synthesis to authority. Rieti prapt: toners of:knowing much 
Talmage says eo! Wallace says~so! about medicine, but they have a smat- 
‘Isaac Bickerstaff’’ says so! Now, com- seringe- They A A perhaps, ewe z ucl 
zdes; wecan cut this short.’ Suppose: as I do—videlicet, enough, in suffiviently 
sour'list of-infallibilities exhausted; and| 2¢rupulous hands, to kill people. And 
TH tell you just exactly whose ipse dixit that is euough to prevent their meeting 
tòtook for at'tho~end—the Pope’s. AH eee They will leave: that fox lay dupes, 
a ao oien lead to Romai He whose b'unders they can disclaim: 
4nows that: Yowden’t. That’s why he kee - 0: L., James. 
sncourages, underhénded, -al!l :forms -of 
etankery. That’s why you: should: fear | INFORATION» 
iem. Anarchism is inductive. Every} The land owned by the Mutual. Iome 
form of a priori dogmatism—Maférial-} Association is ldeated on Von Geéldern 
ism, Spiritualism, Egoism, anti vaccina-}Cove (known: ldcally as Joes Bay), an 
sion, anti viviseetion, vegetarianism,|arm of Carrs Inlet, and is 18’miles west 
“temperance,” anti sa't, anti drugs, from Tacoma on aw air line,. but the 
Xoresh—their name is legion—whatever | steamer: route is about 20° miles, 
proposes another metbod than: the a The association ‘is simply a land-hold- 
ductive, as*often as it appears in An-} ing institution, and can take no- part in 
archistie ‘circles. should be shown the} the starting of-an industry.. All indus- 
d6or—of'course;only bythe polite an-| tries are inaugurated by: the» members 
archistic method of-intimating. that wejinterested and‘ those willing. to help 
have been through all that, and know|them. Streets are-not opened’ yet and 
theretis'-nothing but induction which | we have noisidewalks. Those thinking 
can prove. They-are not: parts, phases}of coming here must expect to work, as 
or blossoms of: Anarchism, but parasites{it is not an easy. task-to clear'this-land 
which, if encouraged to multiply, would | and get it in condition for cultivation. 
Yestroy it. 
I$ Tsaid something in ignorance, what’ women and 36- children—girls+ over 


1 


to the, 


— 2 jè 
There are 80. people here—23' men, 22 tents Order: by num they will be-added ta | Edited for this country by Dr. B. B, Foote, Jr. «s 


‘15 pihe list. - 


years 4, boys 3. We are not living 
communistic, but there is not anything 
in our articles-of incorporation and agree- 
ment to prohibit any number of persons 
from living imthat manner if they de- 
sire to dd se. Those: writing: for infor- 
mation will pliéase:inclose a self-ad- 
dressed, stamped enyeldpe for reply. 
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FOR SALE BY-DISCONTENT 


Irene or the Road to- Freedom.. 
Sada Bailey-Fowler. 1 

God and the State. By Michael Bak-- 
unin, . 

Moribund Society and‘ Anarchy,- 
By Jean Grave. 

Anarchy. By Enrico Malatesta.. Is 
It All a Dream. By Jas..F..Mor- 
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ton, Jr. 10 
God and Government: The Siamese 
‘Twins of Superstition. 05 


The Chivago Martyrs; The Famous 
Speeches of the Eight Anarchists 
in Judge Gary’s Court, and Alt- 
geld’s Réasons for Pardoning Fiel- 
den, Neebe and Schwab. 

Five Propaganda Leaflets on the Sex 
Question. 

Personal Rights and Sexual Wrongs 

What the Young Need to Know: E. 
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©. Walker: 10 
The Revival.of Puritanism.. E. O.. 

Walker. 10 
Appeal to the Young. Kropotkin, 05 
The Evolution of tire Family.. Jon- 

athon Mayo Crane.: 05 
Love:iwFreedom. Moses Harman.. 05 


The Evolution. of Modesty.. Jona- 


than Mayo Urane. 05 
The Régeneration of Society: Lil- 
lian Harmen. 05 
Motherhood in Freedom.. Moses 
Harman. 05 
Jadgment. Wm. Platt.. 05 
The Coming Woman. Lillie D; 
White. . . 05 


Plain Words on the: Woman Ques-- 
tion. Grant Allen. With remarks 


by E. ©. Walker. . 05 
Variety vs. Monogamy, E. O0. 

Walker 05 
Marriage: and Morality,. Lilian 

Harman, . 05 


Our: WORSHIP. OF 


PRIMITIVE SOCIAL GUESSES 
BY EDWIN C. WALKER 


No man 1s wise enough to foresee the second- 
ary results of any propysed restriction, and no 
history is copious enough tə record the evils 
that have ensued npon denials of liberty.— 
George E. Macdonald, . 


CONTENTS $: 


Leve and the Law; the Motoch of the 
Monogamiec Ideal; the Continuity of Race 
Life and Tyranny; Food and: Sex Falla- 
cies; a.criticism; When Men and Women 
Are and When They. Are Not Varietists; 
the New Woman, What Is She? What 
Will She: Be? the State Hiding Behind Its 
Mistakes; Bishop. Potter’s Opinion of Di- 
vorce; Love, Ets Attractions and Expres- 
sion; Is‘She an Honest Girl? Lloyd, Platt 
and the PitifulFacts; Social Radicals and 
Parentage: ~ 

Appendix: Ahthropoldgy and’ Monoga- 
my; Love and Trust versus-Fear; Refiec- 
tions upon reading William Platt’s ‘‘Wo- 
men, Love and Life.” 

Price, 15-cents; For sale by DISCON- 
TENT: 


VIEWS: OF HOME.. 


I.’ General View of Hom: from Rocky Point 
and entrance to Bay. 

2 Clam Digging. 

30 Boat and “Beach Feerge 

4. Across the Bay. 
' 5. Rocky Point, 

6, King ‘Resicence: 

7. Worden Rosidéuce, 
. 8. Adans Residence... 

9. Cheyse Residence. 

10. Diseoutent Office. 
- J). Parker Residence, 

12. Interior of Schoolfocm No, 1, 

1% Interior of Schoolroom No, 2, 

Price, mounted, 25 cents; unmounted 14 
Ordér: by number of DISCONTENT. 


HOW TO}GET.TO HOME.. 

All those intending to make us a visió 
will cometo Tacomaand take the steamer 
TYPHOON for HOME. The steamer- 
leaves Commercial’ dock on Monday,. 
Wednesday, Friday and Sunday: morn- 
ing at 8:o’élock.- Be sure-to ask the- 
captain to let you off at HOME.. 


RECEIPTS.. 
paneer $1.50, Barthelot $1,. Levene: 
c. 


'BLINDNESS 
PREVENTED AND CURED; 
y THE: 


> AND ONLY CATARRH CURE. 


> isa marvel of the nine- 
'ACT ; 
r use the Blind See, the. Deaf Heariand Cad- $, 


certainty in the cure of Cataracts, ums, 
„Granulated Lids,Glaucoma, Amau: , Myo- 
pia, Presbyopia, Common Sdre Eyes or Weak- 
ened Vision from any cause... No animal 
except man wears spectacles. There need not 
‘Do a spoctacio used on the stroets ofthe world 
and rarely to read with.. Street glasses aban- $. 
doned, Actina also cures Neural, Head- 
ache, Colds, Sore Throat, Brochitisand Weak 
Lungs. „Actina is not a snuff or lotion, but a 
Perfect Electric Pocket Battery, usable at all 
times and in all places by young or old. The 
one instrument wili ‘cure a whole family of 
any of the above-forms of disease. 


PROF. WILSON’S MAGNETO-CONSERVATIVE 
APPLIAN 


eeseee sosoo 
> Cure Paralysis; Riieumatisn: and all Chronic 
.Forms of ase. These appliances are as 
* puzzling to the piiysicians as is the wonder 

-working Actina; 
on application. 


A Valuable: Book: Free- g2 pplication. 


‘ise on the human system, its diseases and 
p cure sand hundreds of references and testi- 
monials, 


AGENTS:WARTED: WRITE FOR TERMS, 

New York and London Electric Ass'n, 

es Z ga9 Wainut St., Kansas City, Mos 
AER 
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bint Pub 


Containsa full, plain, and easy reading treatise” 
on ‘‘Health and Disease, with Reelpes™ allthe: 
ayerage reader can profitably learn of personal 
hygiene-and common diseases (including special, 
separate chapters for menand women); all right 
up-to-date, and fully illasttated with hundreds 
photo-engravin s-and chromo-lithographs.. 
Contains also tho already popalar “Plain Home 
'Falk ” aboutthe relationsof ‘the sexes and soc- 
ial customs in all ages and all countries, with 


‘suggestions for social” 


“original ‘and aici ig 
reforms; newly revised, enlarged, and wel} illus-- 


trated. Allis“ heart to heart” plain home talk 
ftom a'clear’ thinking, plain ‘speaking,.I!heral 
minded medical author of over forty years’ ex-- 
perience... Nearly 1,000,000 of ‘iis former: books 
sold. A-curious a e eurious people, and a 
sensible book for everyone. Answers 1001 deli-- 
cate questions one would like to-ask-his regular’ 
piace and, ots Roe be ro 10 " 
pages, ustrations (80 in colors), 250 re-- 
cipes: - Brice, clothbound, $2, hos tol 
240 8aMPLE PAGES, including two" 
full chapters, in handsomoa 
‘Flashlight’ cover, mailed for- 
cents postage. ae | 
Tocology for Mothers © f 
330 pages, illustrated, cloth bound; by mall $1¥- 
American reprint of “The Wife andi Mother- 
Medical’ Guide,” an ‘up'to-date : English” work,- 
with added-illustrations in the text,and twelve- 
artistic aud appropriate fill page half-tone en- 
vings The tatest and ‘best book for popular- 
nstruction on child-bearing and child-caring... 


MURRAY. HHLL.PUB. CO., 129 E: 28th -St...New Yorks 


